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combed.   In some districts the washing is preceded by treatment with benzene to remove

the grease (see pp. 486, 488).

The great European market for combed wool, not yet spun but wound into balls of

4 to 5 kilos (tops), is in France, at Roubaix {and also at Tourcoing and Lille), where prices

are fixed at auction, although there is a considerable trade in combed wool at Bradford

and to a less extent at Leipzig.

These wools are classified, according to their fineness, as A, B, . . . F, the first being

the finest and the last the commoner sorts ; very fine wools are marked AA or AAA.

Before being spun the washed wool is subjected to the operation of 'blending, i.e., the

various qualities of wool (fine, ordinary, long, short, waste, shoddy, etc.) being mixed so

as to obtain yarn of the desired count and fabric corresponding with the price and quality.

To facilitate spinning and avoid
felting, the wool is slightly oiled
(with olive oil, commercial
oleine, soap emulsion, etc., but
not with non-saponifiable sub-
. stances, such as mineral oils or
resins, which would be difficult
to remove from the fabric by
washing, and would lead to irre-
gular dyeing). In passing through
the combs or cards, the various
fibres are perfectly mixed and
rendered parallel. The coarse
strands (tops) are gradually con-
verted into finer but not twisted
strands, which are wound on
bobbins (prepared) and are then,
by means of ingenious, self-
acting machines of enormous
capacity, spun to the desired
fineness to give, when twisted,
yarn of the required count.1
During spinning, the air of the
room must be kept moistened
with water vapour (see Vol. L,
p. 337) to prevent the parallel
fibres from diverging and giving
a non-uniform yarn. Satisfac-
tory weaving also requires a
certain degree of moisture.

Chemical Properties of Wool.
Pure wool consists of C, H, 0, N,
and S, the last varying somewhat in amount and being partly removed by repeated
washing in boiling water. It is hence improbable that wool consists of a single chemical
compound (it was at one time thought to be keratin, containing 4 to 5 per cent. S, but there
appear to be other substances also). In 1888 Richard showed that the compounds forming

wool contain NH2 and NH groups.   In a solution of alkali or a salt, wool fixes chemically

1 The Count of Yarn, either cotton or wool, is given by the number of kilometres weighing
1 kilo (international count) or half a kilo (French count). In Great Britain, the count represents
the number of hanks of 840 yards (1 yard = 0-914 metre) per 1 Ib. (453 grms.); hence English
count No. 1 is equal to French count No. 0-847 and to international count No. 1-694. Division
of the international count by 1-66 gives the English count, multiplication of the French count
by 2 gives the international count, while division of the English count by M8 gives the French
count.

A thread spun from two yarns of count 60 has the count 30, its weight per unit length being
doubled. Fine wools are spun so as to give a count of 60 to 80 or even of 120, while the commoner
qualities give counts of 30 or even less.

For silk, the International Congress at Paris in 1900 accepted the Italian count, which
expresses the weight in denari (1 denaro = 0-05 grm.) of a length of 450 metres, the finer yarns
thus having the lower counts. Silk is often spun to a count of 12 to 20. denari, and artificial silk
to 60 to 120 denari.
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